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Hounded by North Koran vessels, 
including the subchaser (top) 
which first fired on him. Bucher 
decided to surrender the Pueblo. 
The U.S. Navy places the point of 
capture ( X on the chart) almost 
76 miles from Ung Do island , the 
nearest North Korean territory. 
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I he story of Commander Lloyd 
M Bucher and his captive ship. 
U.5.S. Pueblo, as it has unfolded 
rhe*e past weeks in frightening and 
often pitiful detail before a Naw 
Court of Inquiry In Coronado. 
Calif., contains elements oi drama 
and conflict which far outreach 
the bare bones of the event: the 
captain of an intelligence ship — 
outgunned, shot up and encircled 
by the vessels of a hostile power 
whose coast he lay near — jurren- 



' In each ship there is one man who m the hour of emergency - 
or peril at sea can turn to no other man. There is one who alone 
is ultimately responsible for the sage navigation, engineering per- 
formance. accurate gunfire and morale of his ship. He is the 
commanding officer. He is the ship!" 

Bronte plaqut Office oi Chief ol Naval Operation t 



dered his ship, his crew and him- 
self to the North Koreans without 
firing a shot. But there is much 
more. The story of Bucher and 
the Pueblo raises cruel questions 
about duty and about the value 
of human life. Questions of pa- 
triotism and of the pride and tra- 



dition of service enter, too. At 
the vortex of all this is Lloyd Bu- 
cher. What kind of man is he? 
Was his act of surrender on that 
bitter day a year ago the too-quick 
capitulation of a confused and 
alarmed leader! Or was he. in 
fact, the tormented victim of a na- 



tional policy and a command sys- 
tem that placed him unprepared 
in such awful jeopardy? 

The exploration of the Bucher af- 
fair which follows is drawn largely 
from the narrative and testimony 
presented to the inquiry, from in- 
terviews with men who have served 
with Lloyd Bucher or who knew 
him in his youth, from the com- 
ments of career officers who have 
strong opinions about the obli- 
gations of command, and from the 
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statements and writings of Bucher 
himself. In it we can all find 
glimpses of ourselves. 

As Commander Bucher, correct in 
blues with campaign ribbons and 
submariner’s Insignia coloring his 
chest, told the five admirals who 
made up the court he had been 
on the bridge of the Pueblo at 
about noon on Jan. 23, 1968. It 
was just above freezing and the 
sea was flat. The ship, with its 
crew in the non-uniform dress of 
an oceanographic research vessel, 
was lying dead in the water “col- 
lecting electronics intelligence" 
(ELINT), between 15 and 17 miles 
east of the nearest land, the North 
Korean island of Ung Do. 

Bucher, who had begun his tes- 
timony with obvious nervousness, 
opening and closing his fists and 
having trouble enunciating his 
words, was more relaxed now as 
he advised the court how he had 
been dressed that day. "I was wear- 
ing wash-khaki trousers with a 
leather flight jacket. I had a ski 
hat on — a regular white stocking 
hat with a little fur ball on top. 
which helped keep my ears warm 
for long periods of time on the 
bridge.'' He had gone there after 
his officer of the deck called and 
reported that "a fast-moving ship 
that appeared to be either a sub- 
chaser or a torpedo boat was 
approaching." 

When the ship was within Five 
miles, Bucher identified it through 
binoculars as a North Korean sub- 
chaser, 147 feet long and capable 
of 28 knots. The ship drew closer 
and circled the Pueblo at a dis- 
tance of 500 yards. Bucher saw 
that the North Korean captain was 
at general quarters. "His deck- 
mounted guns were manned, and 
I believe his deck guns were 75- 
mm cannons. The bridge was oc- 
cupied by 10 or 12 people and 
most of them had binoculars 
trained on us. I suspected that 
this would be no more than a rou- 
tine surveillance. . , /' 

Almost from the time of his ship’s 
commissioning in May 1967 (after 
the Pueblo's conversion from a vin- 
tage 1944 freighter into an intel- 
ligence ship), Bucher had struggled 
through Navy channels to increase 
his original allotment of weapons 
— four carbines and seven .45-cal. 



It began with a 
tense dialogue 
of signals 

pistols. He had succeeded In get- 
ting 10 Thompson submachine 
guns, but in the bargain lost three 
of the carbines and he still want- 
ed bigger guns — 20- mm or 40-mm 
cannons — to mount on deck. 

After the ELINT ship Liberty 
was shot up by the Israelis dur- 
ing the Six-Day War, one admiral 
ordered that the Pueblo be fit- 
ted with a sizable gun — but It 
was too big for the ship and. as 
Bucher testified, "would have sunk 
It" Finally. In january 1968. one 
week before he sailed on his 
North Korean mission, he got 
two .50-cal. machine guns. Even 
these were of dubious value. Use- 
ful only against exposed men, 
the guns, Bucher found, "were 
very subject to misalignments. 
The adjustments of the firing 
pins took time, from 10 minutes 
to over an hour." The commander 
of naval forces in Japan. Rear Ad- 
miral Frank L Johnson, repeatedly 
advised Bucher about the display 
and use of these weapons. In 
no way was I to uncover the 
guns unless absolutely necessary 
... in the presence of foreign 
shipping. He said they were to 
be used in the event that all 
else failed. He was quite sure 
they would never be needed." 

As the subchaser moved around 
him, Bucher ran up a flag which 
signified that he was conducting 
oceanographic work and. for the 
purposes of realism, he ordered 
that a bottle used to collect 
water samples be dropped over 
the Pueblo 's side. He began to 
prepare a message on the situation 
to send back to Japan, Hawaii 
and the Pentagon when the sub- 
chaser put up a flag demanding 
to know his nationality. 

Bucher raised the U.S. ensign. 



Principal contributors to this article by Staff Writer Loudon Wainwright 
were Frank McCulloch, chief of LIFE'S Washington bureau; Gerald 
Moore, chief of the Midwest region; John Fried and Timothy Tyler, who 
are both correspondents based in California. 



He noticed a flurry of activity 
among the North Koreans and sent 
word to the engine room to light 
up the two diesels and get ready 
to move. Three torpedo boats, 
about 60 feet long and capable of 
speeds of 50 knots, came into view. 

The boats' machine guns were 
manned and. with the subchaser, 
they began circling the Pueblo at 
a distance of 150 yards. A flag 
then went up with the hard mes- 
sage: "Heave to or I will fire.'' Bu- 
cher checked his position and 
found that he was 16 miles from 
the nearest land — four miles be- 
yond the territorial waters of North 
Korea. 

Continuing the tense dialogue 
of signals, Bucher told the North 
Koreans he was in international wa- 
ters and, at 12:52 p.m. local time, 
got off a message, addressed 
“CRITIC" so that it would go to 
the White House as well, which re- 
ported his situation but which 
closed by advising that he intended 
to remain in the area — "if feasible. 
I considered that they were mere- 
ly trying to intimidate me." Bu- 
cher said. 

All the available precedents in- 
dicate that Bucher's continuing 
cool was justified. In the game of 
spying from the sea, the main rule 
had always been that these ships 
could be harassed, but never, nev- 
er touched or shot at. Our intel- 
ligence ships and similar Russian 
ships which poke along our coasts 
and installations and shadow our 
naval movements around the world 
are all subject to this aquatic ver- 
sion of "chicken." 

Before leaving Japan, 8ucher had 
talked to the skipper of the Ban- 
ner, a ship of the Pueblo's type 

CONTINUED 







4 : The Navy summoned Bucher (lop) 

still gaunt I mm his 1 1 -month cap 
tivity. before a court of live admi 
rals (above) in Coronado, Calil 
presided over by Vice Admiral Hat 



old Bowen (center) Though it was 
emphasized that this was an inqui- 
ry. not a trial, Bucher had civilian 
and Navy counsel at his side as he 
testified (left) and was warned that 



a court martial might follow. Bu- 
cher said that, hopelessly out- 
gunned, he surrendered because 
"I saw no point in senselessly 
sending people to their deaths.” 
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which had been severely intim- 
idated by other vessels and by air- 
craft on a recent cruise off China. 
What Bucher did not know — and 
what the U.S. naval intelligence 
chief in japan at that time has 
testified he did not know either 
— was that the North Koreans were 
getting seriously annoyed with the 
snoopers and had broadcast two 
ugly warnings to that effect at 
about the time the Pueblo was 
scheduled to sail. 

His "CRITIC” message sent, Bucher 
began to discuss with Chief War- 
rant Officer Gene Lacy the pos- 
sibility of scuttling the Pueblo. They 
agreed that it would take far too 
much time (two and a half hours) 
and that, even if it were accom- 
plished. the water at their position 
was too shallow (180 feet); divers 
could easily reach the ship and its 
highly classified contents. 

Lacy asked Bucher if he wanted 
the ship to go to general quarters, 
which would have meant manning 
emergency stations and taking up 



On the October day he was to 
have been married. Seaman Stu 
Russell ol the Pueblo was in a 
North Korean prison (above) read- 
ing once more a letter from his 
fiancee Sharon McCartney. When 
Russell came home Sharon was in 
San Diego to meet him (left). Most 
ol the Pueblo crew attended their 
wedding three weeks later, includ- 
ing a proud Commander Bucher 
who congratulated the bridegroom 
and kissed the bride (opposite 
page). It was Bucher alone who 
" kept the boys alive . kept them 
from cracking up/' says Slu Rus- 
sell's mother. “If I had seven 
sons, Pd want them to serve with 
a man like Commander Bucher 



positions at the cranky .50-cal. 
machine guns, now covered with 
frozen tarpaulins. Bucher elected 
against this and kept most of his 
men out of sight below. "I did 
not want/' he told the admirals 
of the inquiry, "to give them the 
excuse they needed to turn this in- 
cident. which could still be called 
harassment, into a full-blown 
incident." 

Instead, he gave orders "to pre- 
pare to destroy classified material," 
but this particular procedure had 
never been practiced, and the 
ship did not really have the 
means aboard to destroy ail the 
classified material she carried. 

‘not doing so 
good . . . got 
more company ' 



Bucher had often tned to have 
the Pueblo fitted with explosive 
devices that would destroy the 
electronic equipment. He had 
even attempted to requisition dy- 
namite in Japan. He was given nei- 
ther and had only axes and 
sledges. To get rid of the im- 
portant papers, he had a small, 
inefficient incinerator, two electric 
paper shredders, each capable of 
chewing up one page at a lime, 
and some weighted bags. By no 
means the least of his handicaps 
was the fact that he really didn't 
know the full extent of the clas- 
sified material on his ship. He 
was not cleared to enter all 
areas of the Pueblo and thus 
couldn't know everything they 
held. 

At about one o’clock, two North 
Korean MiCs began circling over- 



head. and the three torpedo boats 
were within 50 yards, guns trained 
on the Pueblo. Maintaining the ap- 
pearance of complete calm for the 
benefit of his iron-eyed watchers, 
be jotted down the numbers nf 
the torpedo boats and ended a 
new report to japan and the White 
House with the words: "Intention: 
to depart the area." 

At this moment, one of the tor- 
pedo boats had backed to within 
five yards of the Pueblo's starboard 
quarter, and a group of soldiers 
armed with rifles and fixed bay- 
onets were preparing to come 
aboard. Bucher gave the engine 
room sudden orders, and at a 
speed roughly one third of its 
top 13 knots, "in order to pre- 
sent as dignified a departure as 
possible,” the ship began to move. 
Bucher then raised more flags, 
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signaling: Thank you for your 

consideration. I am departing the 
area." 

According to the people who re- 
member him at Boys Town. Neb.. 
Pete Bucher who had come there 
as a high school freshman in 1941 
after years in an orphanage in Boi- 
se, Idaho, was always a determined 
and aggressive young man He was 
too light (155 pounds) to play tack- 
le on the football team, but he 
did so for three years, and his 
coach, Maurice Pal rang, recalls that 
be was fierce indeed. 'There was 
one game during his senior year." 
Palrang said. "We were using the 
Chicago Bears’ old T-formation 
then and one of our best plays 
was a sweep around right end Bu- 
cher’s assignment was to get the 
halfback while the end took care 



of the deep safety. We ran that 
play four times and four times Bu- 
cher knocked their halfback flat 
and we went for long touchdowns 
He was a kid who would do his 
assignment." 

Bucher's grades were only a bit 
above average, as they were later 
at the University of Nebraska, 
where he got a bachelor's degree 
in secondary education and an en- 
sign’s commission. But his Boys 
Town teachers recall that he 
worked extremely hard, much 
harder than other boys who got 
better grades, and the impression 
is left that his orphan years were 
filled with a striving, possibly 
an overstriving, to compensate 
through his own achievements for 
things he badly missed. 

Certainly his own feelings about 
Boys Town have always remained 




very strong. When he delivered 
an address there at the athletic 
awards banquet in 1958. he ad- 
monished his young audience: 
"The world does not owe you any- 
thing. But you owe everything to 
the world You have been prepared 
for life through your training at 
Boys Town, but what you achieve 
depends strictly upon you W'hen 
the going geb rough, there will 
be times when it will be easy to 
teel sorry for yourself Don’t do 
It." 

On fan 11. 1968, the day the 
Puebla sailed from Japan for North 
Korean waters, Pete Bucher wrote 
a letter to his old coach which 
said in part: Til never forget the 
day. Slap, when you put us on op- 
iJosile sides of those posts that 
were set in ihe ground and said, 
'Okay. Let's separate the men from 
the boys.’ " 

As the Pueblo began to get up 
steam, two of the torpedo boats — 
now there were four of them — 
held pace near the stem. The other 
two kept criss-crossing— "porpois- 
ing" — in front of the bow. *'l did 
not think there was any point of 
going lo war. I was completely out- 
gunned.'' Bucher told the inquiry. 
"And I knew that to send a man 
up (to the guns) would have been 
certain death for him," Bucher es- 
timated that (I would have taken 
an hour to wrestle off the frozen 
tarps. Another subchaser entered 
dte pack. The first had a cannon 
trained on the bridge of the Pue/>- 
lo and ran up its warning signal 
again One of the smaller North 
Korean vessels opened a torpedo 
tube. Aboard the Pueblo the 
radio operator had been keep- 



ing the air clear to japan with 
such homely communications as; 
"When we are under way it gets 
so rough that you can't do any- 
thing. so I will be glad to get 
back and I sure could use some lib- 
erty now. Cot more company and 
not doing so good wtth them, so 
will have to keep this circuit up. 
Will advise." 

Jusi a few minutes later about 
an Isour and a half after the sighi- 
ing of the first North Korean ship, 
the subchaser opened fire with a 
salvo from 1,500 to 2.000 yards 
away One of the shells struck the 
"web/oS radar mast, and then frag- 
ments hit Bucher and two men 
with him on Ihe bndgu, knocking 
all ihiec down. 

Wounded In the leg. ankle and 
rectum, as Bucher reported the 
event to the inquiry, "I was able 
to ignore it and assume full com- 
mand of the ship within five sec- 
onds ” He gave the call to begin 
the destruction of the classified 
material, and the message went 
out: "We are holding emergency 
destruction. We need help. We 
are holding emergency destruction. 
We need support SOS. SOS. SOS. 
Pl» send assistance. Pis send 
assistance." 

A congressman In Washington 
commented: ‘The whole damned 
Navy system is rotten. It's got to 
be taken apart, aired out and put 
back together differently. As far 
as I'm concerned, if any heads are 
going to roll, it's not going to be 
Bucher. It's going to be the brass 
who sent him out on a dangerous 
job without the tools he needed 
to do it. and then left him strand- 
ed when he got in trouble." 

CONTINUED 
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They began 
to smash the 
secret gear 



"I could see the dents being 
made as the machine guns raked 
the side of the hull," Commander 
Bucher told the court More sal- 
vos whistled past from the sub- 
chaser, and one of the MiGs, 
possibly m an excess of excitement, 
fired four rockets into the water 
10 miles ahead of the action. Bu- 
cher decided that the North Ko- 
reans were trying “to knock out 
the people on the bridge," so 
he and the three men with him 



One of Pete Bucher's boyhood 
homes was a Catholic orphanage 
in Pocatello, Idaho. In the group 
picture at top he wears, appropri- 
ately, a sailor suit. Later at Boys 
Town he was a 155-pound tackle 
who "got the job done " {above, 
lelt) In 1945 he joined the Navy 
{above) and in 1967 he visited Boys 
Town ( right J with his wile and 
sons Mark, then 12, and Mike, 14. 



his command to be removed from 
the command by such person, so 
long as he has the power to 
resist." 

If Lloyd Bucher is moved from 
this inquiry to a court martial, he 
will, most likely, be tried under 
this article, and the fact that, as 
procedure requires, it was cited 
to him at the inquiry came as no 
surpnse to Bucher. 

According to official sources the 
Pueb/o stands alone as the only 
Navy ship ever captured in peace- 
time without returning fire. The 
closest parallel involves the Ches- 
apeake. Captain lames Barron in 
command, which was intercepted 
at sea by the British frigate Leop- 
ard in 1807. When the British 
opened fire, Barron discovered that 
his gunners lacked matches, gun- 






locks, powder horns and wadding 
for the charges, but before sur- 
rendering he managed to fire one 
shot, lit off by a red-hot coal car- 
ried in the fingers of a young lieu- 
tenant. Three of the crew were 
killed and 18 wounded, and the 
British did not take their damaged 
prize. 

The Chesapeake, during the War 
of 1B12, again surrendered to the 
British, this time to the frigate 



scrambled to the deck while bul- 
lets slammed into the stack next 
to them. 

Then, In the pilot house, he 
saw one of his officers trying to 
make voice contact with lapan on 
the radio. But the first salvo had 
knocked out the antenna and only 
the radio teletype remained work- 
able. Men were burning documents 
in the incinerator outside, and Lt. 
Stephen R. Harm, in charge of 
the research and electronics ma- 
terial that was really separate from 
Bucher's command, told Bucher 
that his men were starting to smash 
the gear. 

A shell passed through the pilot 
house directly behind the head of 
one officer who was busy writing 
an account of the action for the 
log. and Bucher sent word to run 
up a protest flag. 

Chief Warrant Officer Lacy sug- 
gested that the ship be stopped 
so that the firing would stop, 
and the men could finish the de- 
struction. Bucher agreed, and as 
the ship slowed and became mo- 
tionless, the air grew silent. "I de- 
cided that I would surrender the 
ship," Bucher says. "Any further 
resistance on our part would re- 
sult in complete slaughter of the 
crew." 

Article 0730, U.S. Navy Regula- 
tions: "The commanding officer 
shall not permit his command to 
be searched by any person rep- 
resenting a foreign state nor per- 
mit any of the personnel under 



coktinueo 

In his Washington apartment, a 
retired admiral spoke in a rasping 
voice. "There comes a time," he 
said firmly, “when men must be 
prepared to die for their country. 
That time had come for the men 
on the Pueblo Bucher was clearly 
remiss In his duty." 

Another naval officer, |ust re- 
turned from a command in the 
Far East said: “There is the prob- 
lem of clashing values in a chang- 
ing world. In the U.S., we place 
a high value on human life — the 
whole Western cultural system 
does. And the Navy's peacetime 
training particularly inculcates a 
captain with his responsibilities 
to his crew. But he also has an- 
other duty, and maybe it's a high- 
er dutv. and that is to his ship. 
A ship is a valuable piece of equip- 
ment. and more than that, it's a 
national symbol. So you've got 
to hold its captain absolutely re- 
sponsible for that ship and what 
happens to it. That isn’t a mystique 
—the system just can't work any 
other way." 
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The Pueblo, 4 25-year-old convert- 
ed cargo carrier, was, according to 
one crew member, "not a ship you 
took many pictures of" But for 
submariner Bucher she was his first 
t- command. He took the picture 
A above from the Pueblo's bridge 
~ after she was commissioned as a 
I Navy surveillance vessel In May 
| 1967. After the ship’s capture North 

I Korea released the photograph of 
I Bucher at left and published a 
I " confession " which he signed alter 
I the Koreans threatened to execute 
his crew , " one at a time, starting 
_ with the youngest " The Pueblo 
herself (shown below in Wonsan 
harbor ) is still being held captive 



Shannon off Boston, but only af- 
ter a furious, hand-to-hand battle 
in which Captain lames Lawrence, 
certainty recalling the stain of 
Barron's command, died saying: 
“Don't give up the ship!" Barron 
himself had been suspended from 
the service for five years and was 
reinstated. But his surrender always 
haunted him, and in 1820, enraged 
at opposition to his return spo- 
ken by the naval hero Stephen 
comiNuco 
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Decatur ("Our country, right or 
wrong"), Barron challenged De- 
catur to a duel and killed him. 

Bucher ran down below to his 
quarters, got hold ot some papers 
and two personal srdearms he 
wanted to keep from the North Ko- 
reans and threw them all over- 
board. On his way back to the 
bridge, he looked in the code room 
and saw that the safes had been 
emptied In the frantic scurry of 
destruction, smoke rose from many 
sections of the Pueblo. One of 
the subchasers signaled: "Follow 
me. I have a pilot aboard." Prob- 
ably about 2 o'clock, the Pueblo 
turned toward North Korea. 

When a man on one of the tor- 
pedo boats motioned lor Bucher 
to go faster, he put up his hands 
and shrugged that he could do no 
better None of his fires was out 
of control and there was no flood- 
ing as a result of the hits. Yet he de- 
cided to stop again so that there 
would be more time to complete 
the work 

The ship came to a stop and al- 
most immediately the subchaser, 
in point-blank range, opened up, 
two or three shells striking the 
hull. One of these hit Fireman 
Duane Hodges and he would die 
soon after. Other saivos pumped 
in, and Bucher gave the order to 
move once more. 

Bucher then went to the ship's 
research center and on the way no- 
ticed "considerable blood and 
ilesh laying about in the passage- 
way." In the center itself he saw 
that three mattress covers were 
packed with electronics data. “I 
was. to say the least," he reported 
to the inquiry, "quite surprised. I 
did not have an appreciation of 
the volume of material that was 
stowed in this space." He ordered 
Lt. Harris to "get nd of this stuff 
now," and saw two men slamming 
at the electronics gear with their 
sledge hammers. Then he had a 
message teletyped to Japan: "Have 
been requested to follow Into 
Wonsan. Have three wounded and 
one man with leg blown off. . . . 
How about some help? . . The 
answer came back: "We doing all 
we can, Capt. here. . . ." 

"What I don't get." said a Navy 
captain in Washington, "is why he 
didn’t try to make a run for it, 
out to open sea. Maybe the Ko- 
reans were just bluffing. If they 
were, no one would even have 
heard of the Pueblo today. If they 
weren t bluffing, they couldn't 
have done anything more than sink 



7 realized I 
did not have on 
my Navy hat' 

him, and then at least the U.S. 
would have had a clear-cut case 
to deal with." 

It seems clear that Bucher's de- 
votion to his crewmen and as- 
sociates had built him a big 
following. A Pueblo officer said: 
"Whenever a sub put in at Brem- 
erton (where the ship was being re- 
fitted for its mission], it always 
seemed that the wardroom im- 
mediately filled up with his 
friends.” It has been said that, 
when strong rumors started that 
Bucher would get command of a 
submarine, 150 enlisted men and 
40 officers applied to serve with 
him. 

Bucher's own report of his reac- 
tions during that fearful afternoon 
has a curious formal reserve about 
it, and one hears in it echoes of 
the schoolboy tackle deeply upset 
by the loss of a game, but not 
quite daring to blame the coach. 
"I was somewhat angry about what 
was happening and hoping, of 
course, we would receive some 
help, although I was not counting 
on it. Nevertheless I was quite 
angry and I took some of this 
anger out by kicking a couple of 
the fittings very hard. ... I used, 

I thought, some rather appropriate 
language." Over the public address 
system, he advised the crew to 
give only name, rank and serial 
number to the boarders. 

His comment to the inquiry 
showed that hts sense of military 
propriety held up even in this most 
dismal situation. "I realized," he 
said, "I did not have on my Navy 
hat I raced below to my state- 
room and grabbed my Navy hat, 
and wrapped my ankle with a pair 
of black socks in order to stay the 
bleeding." 

Now he could present himself 
with all possible dignity as the com- 
manding officer, and he went to 
meet the captors, who swarmed 
all over his ship, bound his men 
and met their submission with 
gross intimidation and violence. 



During his imprisonment, Bucher 
wrote his friends at Boys Town. 
To its director, Monsighor Nicholas 
Wegner, he sent an obviously su- 
pervised letter in which he said 
that he had been violating North 
Korean waters when taken, that 
the U.S. must admit the espionage 
and apologize for it before any re- 
lease could be achieved. Bui in 
the letter's stilted, censored tones 
one can read the sense of family 
he still felt from his orphaned boy- 
hood. 'Please give my greetings 
to all those at Boys Town that 
know me," he said, "and accept 
my highest personal esteem for 
yourself. Pray for us. Father. 
Sincerely, Pete." 

Who is really qualified to judge 
him? All but one of his men are 
alive, and they are grateful and 
they are devoted. Who is to say 
what larger events might have been 
triggered had he decided to make 
the immediate self-sacrifice and 
shoot it out? The gaunt man with 
the good, angular face and the 
quick smile, the man still so weak- 
ened by his captivity that he must 
rest his aching eyes after looking 
at documents and charts in the 
court of inquiry — he is convinced 
that he is right. 

A fellow submariner who knows 
Bucher well said recently: "If he 
could have bought something 
by resisting, he would have re- 
sisted. But he is also a rational 
man and he made that decision 
on a rational, not an emotional, 
basis." 

Possibly the key to Bucher's final 
moments as captain of the Pueblo 
rests somewhere in his firm at- 
titudes and loyalties toward trea- 
sured values. The best available 
authority had led him to believe 
that he would not be attacked 
and that he should maintain an en- 
tirely peaceful appearance. He had 
to check his natural aggressiveness 
to lead his delicate mission. His 
whole drive to thoroughness and 
the necessity for doing every job 
to the best of his ability must 
have been severely frustrated on a 
vessel so ill-fitted as the Pueblo. 
And when the ugly, unexpected 
moment came, the moment when 
hts aggressiveness might have 
served him in a way that would sat- 
isfy the most staunch Navy tra- 
dition. he could not reverse his 
assigned, passive role. 

Thus he might have been the 
wrong man for the job. But per- 
haps not Perhaps Pete Bucher — 
on the wrong ship at the wrong 
time — made the very best of his 
cruel command. 
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own 50^5 (left) and his wife in a 
tearful reunion. When the Navy's 
investigations, and a probable 
Senate hearing, are over. Bucher 
plans to request another command. 



The captain of the Pueblo had 
brought his crew, all but one . safe- 
ly home to their families waiting 
in San Diego on Christmas fve 
and now he could embrace his 








